























Crying on the Curb 


Leena was always happy and cheer- 
ful when she was doing what she wanted 
to do. 

But look out for her when she was asked 
to do something she didn’t want to do! 
She would get so angry I think if you had 
let a drop of water fall on her it would 
have sizzled the way water does when you 
drop it on a hot stove! 

Sometimes, when Leena was in these 
moods, she would mutter under her breath, 
“I’m going to run away from home.” 

Apparently she thought this would scare 
her mother into telling her she didn’t have 
to obey. If she had only known! 

Well, one day Leena got mad. Just what 
it was that triggered her this time, I don’t 
know, except that her mother wanted her to 
do something she didn’t like. 

She really blew up! And in the heat of 
her rage she blurted out, “I’m going to 
pack up and leave this awful place.” 

“So you would like to leave home,” 
Mother said quietly. “Very well, then I'll 
help you. First, you'll need a suitcase to 
pack your things in.” 

Mother went to the cupboard where suit- 
cases were stored and brought one out and 
laid it on Leena’s bed. “You'll need a couple 
of dresses,” she went on, and took two from 
the drawer. “And you'll need night clothes” 
—she put pajamas into the suitcase—“and 
a raincoat.” 

“Don’t forget her socks and a sweater,” 
Father said, coming into the bedroom to 
help Mother pack. 

Leena’s anger began to take a new turn. 
“These mean, horrid people,” she thought. 
“Just because I say I want to leave home, 
they pack a suitcase and put me out. Well, 
if they want me to go, I’ll go, and see if I 
care.” 
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By this time the suitcase was packed and 
Father led the way to the door. “Good-by, 
Leena,” he said as the girl stepped onto 
the porch. “I hope you have a good time 
while you’re away.” 

Mother just said, “Good-by,” and closed 
the door. 

Still hot with fury, Leena tromped down 
the porch steps and out to the street. But 
the night was cold, and it cooled her tem- 
per. She began to think, “Where shall I 
spend the night? What shall I eat tomor- 
row?” She got about a block from home 
when suddenly she wanted to turn back. 
Desperately she longed to go home. 

But she didn’t dare. She had said such 
terrible things to her parents she was sure 
they would never take her in again. 

Leena told me—just a few days ago— 
that she sat down on the curb, that night, 
and cried. Why had she been so foolish? 
How could she ever make things right? 

She cried a long while, and then, be- 
tween her sobs, she thought she heard a 
familiar voice. She listened, and it came 
again. It was Daddy! Daddy had come look- 
ing for her, and was calling her name! 

Leena ran and threw her arms around 
him. “Oh, Daddy, I’m so sorry I was angry,” 
she sobbed. “Please take me home again.” 

Daddy put his arms around her, too. “Of 
course, you can come back,” he said. “That's 
why I came to get you.” And arm in arm 
they walked home together. 

I know exactly how Leena felt that night. 
No, I never ran away from home. But there 
have been times when I have sinned and 
gone away from God. I have sat down and 
felt so sorry for what I’ve done, but I’ve 
been too ashamed to ask forgiveness. 

And then, as it were, I’ve heard the voice 
of Jesus calling me, and I’ve gone to Him 
and He has forgiven me and taken me back 
again. 

If you are thinking of running away 
from home, Don’t! But if you have sinned 
and gone away from God and are longing 
to be forgiven, take courage. Your heav- 
enly Father is out looking for you right 
now. Go to Him quickly. His arms are 
wide open to receive you. 


Your friend, 


_ Ware 
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AN UNCLE ARTHUR STORY 








PETER and the GAS CAN By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


ETER didn’t know what to do with him- 

self. He had played all the games he 
knew, over and over until he was bored 
with life. 

Daddy and Mamma asked him if he 
would like to go with them to church and 
watch while they fixed the flowers for the 
weekend services. But no, he didn’t want 
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to do that. He would rather stay home and 
ride his bike. 

Yet he didn’t really want to ride his bike. 
He had had enough of that. He didn’t 
know what he wanted to do. By and by the 
idea came to him that it would be fun to 
burn the leaves under the big oak tree down 

To page 18 
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“This will make them burn,” thought Peter, as he poured two gallons of gasoline over the leaves. 
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How Felix chose his life work. 


WHY FELIX WAS NOT AFRAID 


T WAS after five o'clock, and Felix was 

late for supper. He ran for home as fast 
as he could go, Poochie, his collie, racing 
joyfully beside him. 

In the distance he heard his grandmother 
calling. “I’m coming!” he replied breath- 
lessly, climbing over the back fence. 

Boy and dog reached the porch at the 
same time. Poochie leaped up on hind legs, 
threw his paws on Felix’s shoulders, almost 
knocking the boy over. Felix pushed him 
down. “Sure, it was a fine race,” he told the 
dog. “But don’t get so excited.” 

“How many times have I told you not to 
let Poochie jump on you,” Grandma Wilder 
scolded. “Someday he’s going to hurt you if 
you aren’t more careful.” 

Felix smiled at his pet and patted the 
long, silky brown fur. “Not my Poochie. 
He loves me.” 

“Of course, he does,” admitted Grandma. 
“But he doesn’t realize that he is as large 
as you are.” She opened the screen door. 
“Come in and wash your hands. Supper is 
on the table and getting cold.” 

Grandma Wilder was a good cook, and 
Felix ate heartily. After the meal was over, 
he put scraps of food on an old broken 
glass plate. 

“Come on, Poochie,” 
stepped outside. 

The dog playfully leaped up again. 

Felix screamed in pain. The plate was 
turned in such a way that the razor-sharp 
edge of glass cut deeply into his wrist and 


he called as he 
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forearm. In a moment boy and dog were 
covered with blood. 

Grandma Wilder grabbed the dish towel, 
made a tourniquet of it, and wrapped an- 
other towel around the wounded wrist. 
Then she picked up the telephone and 
asked a neighbor to take them to town. 

Felix knew the wound was serious. He 
had never seen anything so frightening in 
his life. He held his arm up and watched 
the red stain grow larger on the white 
towel. 

Fortunately, it did not take the neighbor 
long to get Felix and his grandmother to 
the doctor’s office. 

Dr. Wilson greeted them at the door 
with a warm smile. “You ran into a little 
trouble, I see.” He put a reassuring arm 
around Felix’s shoulders. “Come right in 
and I'll have you as good as new in a few 
minutes.” 

“I'm not going to be afraid,” Felix told 
himself as he settled in a chair with his 
arm on a table. “I've prayed and I know 
everything will be all right.” 

The doctor put something on the wrist 
to deaden the pain, then went to work. He 
looked at a diagram in a large book from 
time to time to make sure he was doing 
everything correctly. 

Felix was fascinated. Fear left him as he 
watched the doctor work, carefully taking 
stitches in the right places. 

“You're a brave boy,” remarked Dr. Wil- 
son. “What are you thinking about?” 
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Felix straightened in the chair. “I was 
thinking that a doctor works with God to 
save lives and help people. Someday I’m 
going to be a doctor.” 

“When did you decide?” 

“Just now, watching you work.” 

“Are you certain you wouldn't rather be 
a pilot, an engineer, or a fireman? Their 
lives are exciting.” 

“No, I’m going to be a doctor.” 

“That's fine,’ admitted the man. “Well, 
I've done the best I could. I'll put on a 
bandage and send you to the big-city doc- 
tor.” 

A few hours later, in the office of the 
specialist Dr. Wilson had mentioned, Felix 
held out his wrist for the man to examine. 

“I couldn't have done a better job my- 
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self,” the specialist admitted. “You will have 
a scar all your life, but it will make you 
remember not to let pet dogs jump up on 
you. 

“That isn’t all I'll remember,” thought 
Felix. “Someday I’m going to be a doctor 
like Dr. Wilson.” 

On the way home he was very quiet. He 
listened to his grandmother talking to the 
neighbor, Ben Thompson, who was driving. 

“I can’t imagine why it happened,” she 
said. “The Bible tells us that all things 
work together for good when we love the 
Lord. But I'll have to admit I can’t see any- 
thing good in this accident yet.” 

“I can,” spoke up Felix. “It helped me 
decide what I am going to be when I am a 
man—a doctor.” 

“You'll probably forget it by then. You 
are just a little boy,” reminded Grandma. 

If she could have looked into the years 
ahead, she would have seen a busy doctor, 
To page 18 
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Peter raced for home, his collie beside him. He knew he was late, and he'd better get there fast! 
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These Commandments Are Mine—6 








BOY WHO LIVED 110 YEARS 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


HE road to Chileka from Blantyre was 

exceedingly rough, and the sharp stones 
bit into the tires of my car mercilessly. But 
I did not mind that, not at all. For I was 
going to see a man who was more than a 
hundred years of age. 

I turned onto a still rougher and more 
rubbled by-path, and presently the long, 
native house, thatched with grass, came into 
view. There was a narrow mud porch all 
around it, to keep the mud walls from 
being beaten down in the thunderous down- 
pours of the tropics. And, like children 
filled with curiosity, out came old Malinki, 
Dereza Rachel, his wife, and a whole string 
of children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children. They all gathered around the galz- 
moto (motor car) admiringly. 

I brought them gifts. It’s always such a 
joy to see the candles light up in eyes that 
have seldom seen surprises of any kind in a 
long life. 

Malinki was not surprised to see me or 
the galimoto, for I'd been coming to hear 
his stories for a long time. One of his first 
memories was of a man coming excitedly 
to the small village where he and his mother 
were slaves, to tell of a strange creature 
who had arrived in Tete, a town some dis- 
tance away. 

“His skin, it is not like our skin,” the 
native man had informed the whole crowd 
of curious ones. “It is as the skin of a fowl 
when the feathers have been plucked off. 
We cannot know if he is a fish or a beast, 
or another kind of man.” 

“Does he eat?” 

“Yes. He eats mealies, just as we do, 
with teeth and tongue and lips.” 

“Does he walk as we do?” 
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“Yes. But his feet are covered with 
skins, and he has cloth on his whole body.” 

“Can he speak, or does he chatter as the 
birds and monkeys do?” 

“That is the strangest part. He speaks in 
our language, even telling us things and 
asking questions. That I heard with my 
own ears, though I did not see him eat.” 

Years later, Malinki was to know that 
the queer creature he heard talked about 
was none other than the great David Liv- 
ingstone. In Malinki’s lifetime, the great 
man made many trips up and down the 
Shire and Zambezi rivers, charting, map- 
ping, and taking notes. He was laying a 
sure foundation that was soon to break 
the bands of slavery in every land in the 
world. 

But how was Malinki to know deliver- 
ance was so near? All he knew was that the 
harsh whip sang out, often, and cut a strip 
out of his young back if he did not leap 
when he was spoken to and work until 
every bone and muscle in his young body 
cried out in agony. 

Only when night fell was Mwatsekera, 
his poor slave mother, allowed to drag her 
weary body to the miserable hut to prepare 
food and lie down to rest for a while. 

Malinki knew nothing of hope in those 
days. He did not know there could be any 
good thing come into his poor life. On the 
other side of the world, boys had wagons 
and balls and hoops, and little girls had dolls 
and dishes and tea sets, and tables and 
chairs, and little cradles. 

Malinki never saw a ball or a doll or even 
a cup. There were some in the master’s 
house, and Mwatsekera, who worked there 
sometimes, would tell him about them. 
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“A shining chikho, my boy, and they 
drink a thing they call tea in it. They put 
grains into it, until it is as sweet as the 
honey of bees, and then some mkaka from 
the cow.” 

“Have you tasted this tea, Mother?” Ma- 
linki had asked one day. 

Mwatsekera looked around, fearfully. 

“Once,” she whispered. “Once, a white 
man drank only a little of his tea, and then 
they called them away, for the elephants 
were in the cabbage garden. They did not 
come back. I tasted the tea.” 

“I wish I could, Mother,’ Malinki said 
wistfully. Then looking up into his moth- 
er’s face, Malinki had a sudden daring wish. 

If only someday, somehow he could find 
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One night, sitting by the fire, Malinki’s mother laid her hand on his arm and said, “lI want 
you to go and learn from the Europeans. Then your life will not be as hard as mine has been.” 
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some way to get a lovely chikho with the 
picture of flowers on it, such as the one his 
mother had told him about. He could see no 
way that this could ever be possible, yet 
the dream of it brightened the darkness of 
his night. 

Malinki’s mother and his poor slave step- 
father ran away one dark night from their 
wicked and cruel master. They planned 
their escape so carefully that they were 
never caught, and found a place where they 
could be happy under the Makololo chief- 
tain, Apito, many miles to the north. Here, 
Malinki found the greatest good fortune 
that could have possibly come into his life. 
And it came through humble, ignorant, lov- 
ing Mwatsekera, his mother. 
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Andy’s Gadget Magic 
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One night, as they sat outside the hut by a 
great leaping fire, Mwatsekera laid a work- 
worn hand on her son’s arm. 

“Beloved one,” she said, her voice break- 
ing with the strong feeling that was in her 
heart, “my son, I heard news today in the 
village. A man has come from a new 
European town they call Blantyre. He has 
come to teach the black people many things. 
I want you to go. I want you to learn. It may 
be that your life will be easier than my life 
has been. It will tear the life out of me for 
you to go. Yet, Malinki, I want you to go. I 
want you to be different.” 

Malinki could see the cruel scars on his 
mother’s back and arms, even in the fitful 
leaping of the firelight. He wept too, when 
he saw the tears coursing down her cheeks. 

Suddenly, as if by inward vision, he saw 
that this sacrifice could be the honor he 
longed to pay to his poor heathen mother. 
By learning, he could lift her. By making 
himself better, her life might be made eas- 
ier. So into the dark bush, and through many 
miles of winding paths he went, with the 
lantern of hope burning bright in his heart. 
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The Blantyre Mission was just being es- 
tablished, and Malinki was one of the first 
boys to learn the intricacies of reading and 
writing and of arithmetic, where you added 
and subtracted cows and baboons and wa- 
terpots and packages of animal skins. Then, 
he began to learn the English language. 
But it was hard, cruelly hard. 

After several years, Malinki got a certifi- 
cate to teach. This was long before there 
were any schools to teach in. Then he got a 
chance to earn some money. 

Trade had started in the country. Little 
steamers came panting importantly up the 
Zambezi and Shire rivers as far as Chiromo. 
Carriers were needed, dozens of them, to 
carry the goods in sixty-pound packages 
from Chiromo, one hundred miles to the 
new store they called Upper Mandala, in 
Blantyre, near Malinki’s school. Eagerly, 
Malinki joined himself to the carriers. So 
efficient and trustworthy was he, that he 
soon became a Kapitao, or head man, among 
the carriers, to count the bales, pay the 
men, and apportion the loads they should 
carry. To page 17 
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Thank-You Eggs 


ROY: a neighbor boy, came to our house 
to buy a setting of eggs. His mother 
had given him a hen that wanted to set. 
Mother selected sixteen eggs and handed 
them to Roy, in a pail, and my brother and I 
went part way home with him. 

On the way, Roy told us all about his 
great scheme for making money. He would 
put these sixteen eggs under his hen. In a 
few weeks she would have sixteen little 
chickens, or at least twelve. In September 
they would be ready for market and could 
easily be sold for three dollars—a lot of 
money back there, seventy-five years ago. 

Then Roy planned to keep the mother 
hen and some of the more likely pullets 
and set them all the following spring. He 
was thrilled with the great future before 
him in the chicken business. In his excite- 
ment he gave his pail a swing. It slipped 
out of his hand and came down on the road. 
Every egg was broken! Poor Roy. He had 
nothing but scrambled eggs, which would 
never hatch into anything. 
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By BERT RHOADS 


We boys held a meeting right there in 
the road and decided Roy should come back 
home with us. Maybe when Mother heard 
his hard-luck story she would give him an- 
other setting of eggs. She did, and Roy was 
more careful this time. Many of his eggs 
hatched into fine little chicks. 

All boys have eggs that will hatch into 
chickens if they are handled properly and 
placed under the proper hens. And if boys 
are careless and break the eggs somebody 
is ready to give them a new start with an- 
other setting of eggs. That is the way God 
deals with His children, too. 

The eggs we deal with may be of many 
different kinds. I have seen some eggs 
hatch into most wonderful chickens. I sent 
an egg—no, it wasn’t exactly an egg, it was 
a book. I sent it to a little girl, and it 
hatched into the sweetest little chick—a 
thank-you letter. And what did I do? I sent 
her another book. Now that young lady is 
building a library of books. She put her 
thank-you eggs under the thank-you hens, 
and what a coop full—no, library full—of 
books she will have. 

In a railroad waiting room a man found a 
purse with several hundred dollars in it. He 
was quite sure that if he tarried awhile in 
the depot someone would come hunting the 
purse. Someone did come—an old lady 
moaning with distress for the loss of her 
purse. When the man was sure the purse 
he had found belonged to her he handed it 
to her. She grabbed it and ran from the 
depot with never a Thank-you. The man 
decided that was the last good turn he would 
ever do for her. 

The best eggs in the world are thank- 
you eggs. The Bible says, “In everything 
give thanks.” But we must remember that 
even the best eggs in the world won't be- 
come chickens or books or dollars if they 
are scrambled. They must be treated care- 
fully. 
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Only their skeletons remain! 


Dead as a Dodo 


HAT is the “deadest” thing there is? 

Is it a dodo? Many people use the ex- 

pression, “As dead as a dodo,” meaning 

something is as dead as it can possibly be. 
Are they right? 

It is hard to say just what is the “deadest” 
thing in the world. Once something is dead, 
it is dead and can’t be more dead. Dickens, 
in Christmas Carol, used the expression, 
“dead as a coffin nail.” Of course, a coffin 
nail may be very dead, but then it never 
was alive. The dodo did live once. 

Probably one reason we say “dead as a 
dodo” is that, of the animals and birds that 
have been discovered since the time of Co- 
lumbus, the dodo was the first to become 
extinct. The last live dodo was seen in 
1681. That is sixty-one years after the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth Rock. In the 276 
years that have passed since then, not a sin- 
gle live dodo has been found, in spite of in- 
tensive searches. We can be fairly sure that 
the dodos are ail dead. 

Look at a world map, and to the east of 
Africa you will see a large island called 
Madagascar. Look still farther east and you 
will see three small islands called Réunion, 
Mauritius, and Rodriguez. The first two 
were the home of the dodo, the last one was 
the home of another similar bird called the 
solitaire. 

In 1505 a Portuguese sailor discovered 
the island of Mauritius. At that time there 
were no people living on it or on the 
neighboring islands, and there were no 
signs that people had ever lived there. 
Now there are more than 600,000 people 
on these islands, making them one of the 
most densely populated parts of the earth. 
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By HARRY J. BAERG Fe % 


At the time these islands were discovered, FE. 





there were no mammals living on them -%,’ 


except a species of large bat. There were, }-;” % 
however, several kinds of birds including a ,%.: 


blue parrot, now extinct, and the dodo. 


There were no wolves, dogs, or other Mex * 
large meat eaters on the islands. If there F° 


had been, the dodos would not have been 
living there. They could neither fly nor run. 
They were large birds, bigger than turkey 
gobblers and almost twice as heavy. From 
all we have been able to find out about 
them, they were fat and waddled around 
like ducks and geese. 

These strange birds were related to pi- 
geons, even though there seems to be little 
similarity. Some of the early explorers who 
saw them took them for a type of ostrich. 

They were different from these, not only 
in the length of neck and legs, but also 
in the number of toes on their feet. The 
ostrich has three toes, the dodo four, like 
most other birds. 

The face of the dodo was almost entirely 
bare of feathers. Its enormous bill ended in 
a large knob with a hook on it. This evi- 
dently was useful in breaking up its food. 
The large birds apparently lived on a vari- 
ety of foods found in the dense, tropical 
forests that covered the islands. Captured 
birds ate almost anything and appeared to 
be quite hardy. Their general appearance 
suggests that they were much more inter- 
ested in eating than in exercising. Before 
man discovered their island home they 
probably lived in a happy, carefree state 
and grew fat and lazy, eating the fruit and 
nuts that fell from the trees. 

The small wings of these birds were ab- 




































The dodo was a big, clumsy bird with tiny wings, and could neither climb nor fly. 


solutely useless for flying and seemed to 
have had no other purpose, either. The 
short, curly tail feathers also seem to have 
been only ornamental. Stout yellow legs 
supported the heavy body that was cov- 
ered with gray feathers. On the species 
found on Réunion Island the feathers were 
a light gray, because of which it was called 
the white dodo. 

Dodos built poor excuses for nests—a 
few twigs and blades of grass on the 
ground. They did not need to hide the 
nests or put them out of reach of enemies. 
Indeed, the dodos could not have put them 
in trees or cliffs, for they could neither 
climb nor fly. At times the nests were made 
in limestone caves. 

The female dodo laid one large egg in 
the nest and sat on it till it hatched. If the 
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young dodos resembled their parents they 
must have been even homelier than the 
young of most birds. Just what they looked 
like we do not know, for no one ever drew 
a picture of one, and photography was not 
even thought of at the time they were 
alive. It is possible that the parents fed 
their young on partly digested food from 
their bills, like the pigeon milk that mother 
doves feed their young. 
The solitaire, of the island of Rodriguez, 
was much like the dodo, but larger, nearly 
three feet tall. The wings were a bit longer 
and did have a use. We are told by Francois 
Leguat, a Huguenot refugee who lived on 
the island at the time the birds were there, 
that the solitaires had a round bony knob on 
the end of the wing bone. This they used in 
To page 19 
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By RUTH WILSON KELSE 
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Paul pushed his way through the 
blinding snow storm, wishing he 
could find somewhere to get warm. 
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pet make that basket too heavy,” Paul 
told his mother as he put on his wool 
jacket and fur cap. “It’s a whole mile and a 
half to Willow Pond, you know.” 

“It won't be too heavy for a big eleven- 
year-old boy like you,’ his mother an- 
swered. 

“But I’m in a hurry,” Paul grumbled. “I 
want a long time on the ice before Thanks- 
giving dinner.” 

“You seem quite sure you are going to 
have a Thanksgiving dinner. Wouldn’t you 
like the Petersons to have one too?” 





















































































































“Oh, I guess so.” 

“Of course you would. They have been 
having a hard time since their barn and 
chicken house burned last summer. Here, 
lift this basket and see if it’s too heavy.” 

Paul made a face. “It’s pretty heavy all 
right. No wonder, though. I saw you put in 
one of your big casseroles of roast, a pie, 
and I don’t know what all.” 

“Just some noodles and celery and a 
quart of my home-canned peas. I would 
like to send this glass of strawberry pre- 
serves. The Petersons have several small 
children, and they'd enjoy it.” 

Paul looked at the red fruit shining 
through the glass. “O.K., put it in.” But he 
was frowning as he started down the coun- 
try road. 

“Toss the pie out to the birds if the basket 
gets too heavy,” his mother teased. 

Paul made no reply. He had his skates to 
carry too, and it was colder than he had 
expected. He shifted the basket from arm 
to arm as he hurried. The Petersons lived 
about half way to Willow Pond. 

“The boys will be there long before I 
am,” he muttered, gazing at the sky. “Looks 
like it might snow. If it does it will spoil 
everything.” He kicked at a stone. “I could 
run if I didn’t have this old basket. I’m 
going to chuck it over here by the side of 
the road.” He turned toward a clump of 
dry bushes, but just as he was setting the 
basket down, a sweet, spicy smell floated 
up from the pumpkin pie. Paul thought of 
his mother and the pleased smile she had 
given him when he told her he would take 
everything. He couldn’t disappoint her. He 
took up the basket and trudged on down 
the road. 

When Paul reached the Peterson’s house, 
he felt shy about giving them the food. 
He couldn’t think of anything to say. For- 
tunately, there was no one to say it to. He 
couldn't see a soul about the place. He went 
quickly to the back door and slipped the 
basket inside the screened porch. In another 
minute he was running swiftly toward the 
pond. 

The wind was stronger now, and colder. 
But it was blowing against his back and 
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helped him to hurry. He heard the boys 
shouting as he neared the pond. Very soon 
he was among them on the ice. Skating was 
such fun. Almost like flying, Paul thought. 

The sky grew more threatening and snow 
began to fall. 

“My dad said we would have a Thanks- 
giving blizzard,” one of the boys said. “I’m 
going home.” 

“I'm not,” Paul said. “I'm staying as long 
as the skating is good.” 

By ones and twos the boys left, but Paul 
stayed till the snow almost covered the ice. 
Then an older boy said, “We are the only 
ones left and we'd better start for home. It 
looks as if we'll get a real storm.” 

It was a real storm. Paul had never seen 
snow cover the ground so fast. He felt 
he had been cheated out of a lot of fun as he 
started down the road. When the cold, 
north wind struck him in the face, he tried 
to run. But he could keep going for only 
short periods of time at that speed. Soon 
he found it hard even to walk. There was 
so much snow in the air he could scarcely 
see. He pushed himself against the storm 
and wished he were home. He thought of 
the good Thanksgiving dinner waiting 
there and wondered how far he had come. 
He must be halfway there by now. The 
storm was so heavy he couldn’t see any 
houses along the road. 

When he realized he could no longer be 
sure he was still on the road, he became 
frightened. Was he going to be lost in 
this terrible snowstorm? How thankful he 
would be if only he could find a house 
where he could get inside out of the cold. 
He knew he had never been really thank- 
ful for his own warm home and all the good 
things he was so used to having every day. 
Just then he thought of that basket of food 
he hadn’t wanted to take to the Petersons. 
Now, here he was hungry, cold, lost. “Dear 
God,” he prayed, “forgive me for being so 
selfish. Help me find a house where I can 
be safe from the storm.” 

He stumbled along with his head bent 
down to keep the snow out of his eyes. 
Suddenly he bumped into something. A 
post. He clung to it. There was a mailbox 
on it. He was near a house! But the whirl- 
ing snow kept him from seeing where it 
was. He turned to the left and plunged 
along blindly. Once he stumbled and fell. 
He was so weary from fighting against the 
wind that he could scarcely get to his feet. 
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FAMILY GATHERING 
By MARION STEARNS CURRY 


Our pantry's cram-jam full of all 
The good things one can mention; 
Our dining table's stretched out to 
The very last dimension. 

The living room is filled with folk 
And warm with lively chatter; 

And we are having so much fun 
That snow and wind don't matter. 


And pretty soon we'll each sit down 
And bow a reverent head, 

Till Grandpa, sitting straight and tall, 
Thanksgiving grace has said. 

Then Mother will the plates pile high, 
And no one will care whether 

His serving is the biggest one, 

Just so we're all together. 


We're thankful for the heavenly joys 
Succeeding years all bring; 

But best of all our blessings is 

The family gathering. 
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When he did he saw a gray shape in front 
of him. The house? Yes, it was! He strug- 
gled forward and ran into the side of it. 
He was standing before a window. With 
both numb fists he beat on it until a man 
came out and half carried him inside. 

It was some time before Paul was warm 


To page 16 














The date was sometimes set by cows! 


The Story of Thanksgiving Day 


By BERTHA NEWHOFF 


GOVERNOR BRADFORD was glad just 
to be alive. Since the landing of the 
Mayflower, the previous December, almost 
half of the ship’s passengers had died of 
sickness or starvation. Of the original 102, 
only 55 were left, and he was one of them. 
He was grateful, too, for the bountiful har- 
vest, and for the friendly Indians. These 
were good gifts that must not be taken for 
granted. He chose a day for all the people of 
Plymouth to assemble in the meetinghouse 
to thank God for them. 


That first Thanksgiving with its prayers 
and praise and feasting set the pattern for 
all the Thanksgivings that have come since. 

Only in New England and New York, 
though, was a yearly day of Thanksgiving 
observed before the Revolution. Each town- 
ship or county selected the date that suited 
it best. There was no State-wide observance 
on any one day, though the time was al- 
ways in the fall after the harvest was in. On 
Long Island the officials of East Hampton 
and South Hampton picked a date after the 
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Thanksgiving Day in 1623 was a day of joyful feasting, but tinged, too, 
with sadness for the many loved ones who had died in the new colony. 
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cattle had been driven home for winter 
from their pasture on Montauk Point. As a 
rule, the first Thursday in November was 
chosen, but if the weather was mild the 
cattle stayed at pasture longer and Thanks- 
giving came later. 

The last Continental Congress suggested 
that the nation keep a day of Thanksgiving 
in honor of the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States. Some citizens ob- 
jected; they wanted to be sure the Con- 
stitution worked, first. 

After he became president, George 
Washington proclaimed Thursday, Novem- 
ber 26, 1789, the first national Thanks- 
giving Day. President James Madison called 
tor a second national Thanksgiving Day at 
the close of the War of 1812. 

There was not another national Thanks- 
giving for nearly fifty years. Perhaps the 
country would never have had another if 
Sarah Josepha Hale had not worked so long 
and enthusiastically. 

In her native New Hampshire, Mrs. 
Hale had always observed Thanksgiving. 
When she came to Philadelphia to edit 
Godey's Lady's Book, she missed the holi- 
day, which was not observed there. So she 
wrote many editorials recommending 
Thanksgiving. She wrote thousands of let- 
ters to Presidents, governors, and other peo- 
ple all over the country, suggesting they 
work with her for a national Thanksgiving 
Day. 

By 1852 twenty-nine of the States and 
all of the territories were observing such 
a day, largely through her influence. She 
exulted, “23 million people sitting down to 
a feast of joy and thankfulness.” But it was 
not yet a national holiday. 

Mrs. Hale did not give up. She saw 
Thanksgiving as more than a day of prayer 
and feasting. To her it might be a bond, 
bringing the States closer together, making 
North and South, East and West more con- 
scious that they were not isolated sections, 
but part of the whole, America. In 1859 
she said, “If every State would join in 
Union Thanksgiving on the twenty-fourth 
of this month, would it not be a renewed 
pledge of love and loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which guarantees 
peace, prosperity, progress and perpetuity 
to our great Republic?” 

The next year thirty-three States were 
observing Thanksgiving. Then, the country 
went to war. Still Mrs. Hale worked. 
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Thanksgiving was needed more than ever 
now that North and South were divided. It 
might bring them together again. 

In 1863 she went to Washington to 
bring Thanksgiving to the attention of 
President Lincoln. He listened to her plea 
and, when she had finished, said he would 
do what she asked. He proclaimed Thurs- 
day, November 26, 1863, the nation’s third 
national day of giving thanks. These words 
of his are as appropriate today as when 
he wrote them: “The year that is draw- 
ing to a close has been filled with the 
blessings of fruitful fields and healthful 
skies. To these bounties, which are so con- 
stantly enjoyed that we are prone to forget 
the source from which they come, others 
have been added which are of so extra- 
ordinary a nature that they cannot fail to 
penetrate and soften the heart which is 
habitually insensible to the ever watchful 
Providence of Almighty God.” 


Each President since then has made a 
Thanksgiving proclamation each year. In 
the tradition of Washington and Lincoln, 
the last Thursday in November was ob- 
served until President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt chose the fourth Thursday in- 
stead. 





Thanksgiving Basket for 
the Petersons 


From page 14 


and dry enough to tell the man and his 
wife who he was and where he lived. Then 
he noticed three bright-eyed children look- 
ing at him anxiously. Ann, the youngest, 
gave him a friendly smile that made him 
feel right at home. 

“I wish my parents knew I was safe,” 
Paul said. “I know they'll be worried about 
me. 

“The storm seems to be letting up a 
little,’ the children’s father told him. “As 
soon as possible we'll go to the neighbor's 
and phone them. But while we wait, come, 
share our Thanksgiving dinner with us. We 
were just ready for it when you blew in.” 

Paul knew he had never been so hungry 
in his life. He thought he had never smelled 
anything so good as that steaming plate of 
roast and peas before him. 

“We were going to have just corn bread 
and sweet potatoes,” Ann told him. “Then 

















Daddy found a basket of food on the back 
porch. We don’t know where it came from. 
It sure weighed a lot. Must have been 
somebody awfully nice who brought it.” 

Paul smiled to himself. They obviously 
didn’t know who had left the basket at the 
door, nor how much fuss the one who car- 
ried it had made. He decided not to tell 
them. 

But while the children’s father asked 
God's blessing on the food and upon the 
kind people who had sent it, Paul prayed 
his own prayer. For he was truly thankful 
that Thanksgiving basket had been deliv- 
ered to the Petersons. 





Boy Who Lived 110 Years 
From page 8 


It wasn’t long after this until he made 
another of his rare journeys back to the 
village where Mwatsekera waited with age- 
old patience, for Malinki, her son, to return 
to her. 

One glad day, she saw him coming. 
She could hardly believe it was her Ma- 
linki, her son, the light of her life. He had 
a cloth about his loins, not the skin of an 
animal. He had a great package on his head. 

She ran, crying loudly at the sight of his 
dear face. It had been more than three years 
since she had laid eyes upon him! 

He took the load down from his head, 
and with an English knife—such a fine one 
as she had never seen—he severed the string 
with which he had tied it, and the package 
fell open before Mwatsekera’s amazed eyes. 
There was a cup—yes, and a saucer—white 
with some brown flowers on them. The 
heathen mother picked them up with great 
delight. There was a cloth for her to wrap 
about her body—bright red calico, with a 
small pattern of yellow running through it. 
There was a small packet of sugar and one 
of salt. 

Later on, Malinki went away again, leav- 
ing his mother honored above all the moth- 
ers in the village. For they had all sat by the 
fire every night he was home and heard him 
read from a book he described as, “Buku 
Lopatulika Ndilo Mau a Mulungu [“A book 
we call the Holy Bible, the Word of 
God’’}.” Before he left her, Mwatsekera de- 
clared herself to be a follower of this great 
God, whom Malinki, her dear one, had 
learned to worship. 


—_ 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 


and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 
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Lillense Dayao, age 14. East Visayan Academy, 
P.O. Box 119, Cebu City, Philippines. Biking, sports, 
reading, piano. 

Evangeline Ricarte, age 16. 141 Quezon Avenue, 
Cotobato, Philippines. Cooking, stamps, photo ex- 
change. 

Consolacion T. Aquirre, age 13. West Visayan 
Mission, P. O. Box 241, Iloilo City, Philippine Is- 
lands. Stamps, swimming, shells, piano. 

Clemencia R. Sanidad, age 11. Northern Luzon 
Academy, Artacho, Sison, Pang., Philippine Islands. 
Music, embroidering, reading. 

Dianne Hutchinson, Unity Stage, Claremont, New 
Hampshire, U.S.A. Knitting, crocheting, biking. 

Merle Baricanosa, age 14. Philippine Union College, 
Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Piano, stamps, 
reading. 

Donald Sohan, Batchyia Trace, Penal, Trinidad, 
B.W.1. Photography, music, reading. 

Bill Whalen, age 13. 1309 Front Street, Needles, 
California, U.S.A. Baseball, basketball, football, read- 
ing, croquet, table tennis, soccer, piano, organ, hiking, 
biking. 

Seung Chull Lee, age 16. P. O. Box 1243, Korean 
Union Mission, Seoul, Korea. Music, post cards, swim- 
ming, skating, stamps. 

Chung Sun Kap, P. O. Box 1243, Korean Union 
Mission, Seoul, Korea. Reading, sports. 

Margaret A. Bryant, P.O. Box 323, Millbrook, 
Alabama, U.S.A. Stamps, reading, art, roller skating. 

Judy Whitrock, age 13. Box 77, Newbury Park 
Academy, Newbury Park, California, U.S.A. Dogs, 
cats, cooking, skating, needlework, snapshots. 








Before she died, she was honored still 
more. Her son became the first Seventh-day 
Adventist teacher and minister in all Ny- 
asaland. He was the first superintendent of 
the first Sabbath school there. 

Malinki took me, one hot day, to see the 
grave of his mother, Mwatsekera. As I stood 
there looking down at the mound of harsh, 
stony red earth, I thought of how much 
more honor and glory will be hers when 
she shall arise from this dusty, humble bed, 
in the first resurrection. 

She will be in heaven, crowned with 
eternal life, because her son chose the better 
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part. He gladdened her heart, and made the 
days of her weakness and old age the hap- 
piest days of her life. The fifth command- 
ment meant much to Malinki. “Honour thy 
father and thy mother: that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” And his days are long in 
the land! 

As near as we can figure it out, Malinki 
has lived about 110 years, at the very least. 
Perhaps he'll live till Jesus comes. Perhaps 
he'll see Mwatsekera’s grave opening, and 
behold her in a robe far more lovely than 
the red calico he labored so hard to get for 
her. 

He'll see her drink from a glorious cup, 
with Jesus and the redeemed, in the honor 
and glory of an endless life. He'll rest in 
the knowledge she'll never be treated un- 
justly again, or beaten, or starved. For Ma- 
linki knows that in the good land sorrow 
and crying will flee away, and no one will 
ever be sad again. 





Peter and the Gas Can 
From page 3 


in the garden. Yet how could he do this 
when Mamma had told him never to light a 
fire unless she was around? 

“Oh, well, just this once won't matter,” 
he said to himself. “After all, a fellow has 
got to do something to amuse himself.” 

So he went down to the garden and gath- 
ered some leaves for his fire. Unfortunately 
for him, they were damp and would not burn. 
After using a box of matches he gave up 
and went into the house. 

In the kitchen he found more matches 
and stuffed his pockets with them. Then he 
started back to his fire. On the way he 
passed the garage and there, on the con- 
crete, he saw a two-gallon can of gasoline, 
which Daddy had left there when he went 
out with Mamma. 

“The very thing!” said Peter to himself, 
“that will make it burn!” 

Picking up the can, he carried it to his 
pile of leaves. Then he poured the gas over 
it and lit a match. 

You can guess what happened. There 
was a terrific explosion and flames seemed 
to leap up everywhere. 

Peter's clothes caught fire, and he was 
soon blazing like a torch. 
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In his terror he remembered that the 
bathtub had some water in it. Rushing in- 
doors he jumped into it. There was a loud 
sizzling noise as the flames went out. 

Suddenly, through the bathroom window, 
Peter saw clouds of smoke billowing into 
the air. 

“The grass must have caught fire!” he 
said to himself and rushed out into the 
garden again. 

He was right. The flames were creeping 
slowly but surely toward the garage and the 
house. 

Screaming at the top of his voice, Peter 
rushed up and down along the edge of the 
fire, trying to stamp it out. 

Just then a neighbor, seeing the smoke 
and hearing Peter’s screams, came running 
to find out what was the matter. She called 
her husband, and soon several people were 
putting out the fire. 

Then they looked at Peter. He was ter- 
ribly burned. They rushed him off to the 
hospital, where Daddy and Mamma found 
him a little while later. 

Peter told me that he had to have ten 
blood transfusions and 350 square inches 
of skin grafting. The doctors thought he 
would never recover, but he did. Yet so 
badly hurt were his legs that he had to learn 
to walk, all over again. 

What a price this poor boy had to pay for 
disobedience! Think of all the pain he had 
to bear, all the time he had to stay away 
from school, yes, and all the money it cost 
Daddy to get him better again. And for 
what? For five minutes of “fun.” It wasn’t 
worth it. I should say not! 





Why Felix Was Not Afraid 
From page 5 


healing, helping, prolonging life in a large 
Texas city. The doctor would have looked 
like the boy beside her—only taller, older, 
and with a long scar on his left wrist. 

Grandma could not see it, but Felix 
Wilder could—with eyes of faith. He 
smiled down at the bandage wrapped around 
his wrist. 

“Someday I’m going to work for others 
the way Dr. Wilson worked for me,” he told 
Grandma and Ben. “I'm going to make sick 
people well.” 

And that is what he is doing today. 
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UN THE NIGHT OF NOVEMBER 
13, 1833, THERE OCCURRED THE 
MAOST SPECTACULAR SHOWER OF 
STARS ON RECORD. STUDENTS OF 
BIBLE PROPHECY RECOGNIZE THIS 
AS AN IAPORTANT DATE IN CHURCH 
HISTORY, FOR THIS EVENT WAS TO 
TAKE PLACE SHORTLY BEFORE THE 
SECOND COMING OF THE LORD. 
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Dead as a Dodo 
From page 11 


defense. They probably fought somewhat 
as the gander does with his wings. Like the 
cock pheasant does in spring, the solitaires 
used their wings to beat their breasts in 
calling to one another. The large hooked 
bill was, of course, their main weapon. 

The little bit that Leguat has said about 
the solitaire is all that is known about it 
except what can be learned from the skel- 
etons of a number that have since been 
found in caves on the island. No solitaire 
was ever brought to Europe. Leguat stated 
that the flesh was tasty. Maybe that is the 
reason why none were brought to Europe— 
they were all eaten! 

This was apparently not true of the dodo. 
The Dutch sailors, who came to the islands 
after the Portuguese, called them “walgh- 
vogels,” meaning nauseating birds. They 
said that the longer they were cooked the 


tougher and more insipid the flesh became. 
Only the breast was good enough to eat. 

It seems that only two live dodos were 
ever brought to Europe. In 1599 Admiral 
van Neck brought one to Holland. It was 
painted about a dozen different times by 
several artists. Then in 1638 another live 
dodo was brought to England and exhibited 
in London. After it died it was mounted 
and placed in the Oxford Museum. Evi- 
dently it was not very well stuffed, for 17 
years later when the museum was under- 
going a general housecleaning, the curator, 
not realizing what a rare specimen he had 
on his shelves, threw it out. He probably 
thought it was too stupid-looking and moth- 
eaten to be worth keeping. Someone with 
more foresight rescued the head and one 
foot from the ash pile. It is not known 
what became of the head, but the foot is 
still in the British Museum. 

When settlers came to the islands where 

To page 22 
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BY-DAY STUDY OF THE 
ATH SCHOOL LESSON 





Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


IX—Elisha the Prophet With a 
Portion 


Double 


(November 30) 


MeEMory VERSE: “Ye are the salt of the earth: 
but if the salt have lost his savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted? it is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out’? (Matthew 5:13). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the Bible account of three of the stories 
we are studying about this week in 2 Kings 
2:19-24 and 4:8-17. Go over the memory verse 
a few times. As you study the lesson this week, 
see whether you can find out why Matthew 5:13 
has been selected as the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
The Miracle of the Purified Spring 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 2. 

It was not long before the people began to 
find out that Elisha really did possess the spirit 
of Elijah, and they came to look upon him as 
their friend and the true prophet of God. Not 
far from the historic city of Jericho was one of 
the schools of the prophets. After the ascension 
of Elijah, Elisha went there. A delegation from 
the city waited on him. Find what their problem 
was, in verse 19. 

What they thought Elisha would do, we can- 
not tell, but certainly they did not expect him 
to give the orders he did. Find what these 
orders were, in verse 20. 

Strange though the orders were, the men 
obeyed. Look in verses 21 and 22 and see what 
Elisha did with the salt. 

This miracle has a meaning for us. Salt is 
used to bring out the flavor in food and also 
to preserve and to save. The salt mingling with 
the polluted waters saved the water in the 
spring. So Christians, mingling with those of 
the world, are to be used to save others and 
purify them through God’s grace. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
pp. 231, 232. 

TuHInK! As you mix with people who are not 
Christians, is something in your life helping to 
purify their lives? 

Pray to be the “salt of the earth,” helping 
to keep this world pure from sin. 
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MONDAY 
The Kind Woman of Shunem 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 2 and 4. 

As Elisha went from Jericho to Bethel an 
incident occurred that teaches us to revere all 
that belongs to God—not only His name and 
His sanctuary, His day and His tithe, but also 
those who are in a special sense His messengers. 
Read in 2 Kings 2:23 what some thoughtless 
young people did to the prophet. 

They had heard of Elijah’s ascension, and 
they were making fun of the incident at the 
expense of Elisha. Read verse 24 and see what 
severe punishment came to them. 

If Elisha had let the incident go by unnoticed, 
it would have opened the way for the whole 
cause of God to be held in disrespect. 

Not far from Mount Carmel, in the city of 
Shunem, lived a godly woman. Elisha often 
passed through the town, and she must have 
noticed how tired and hungry he sometimes ap- 
peared. What was she in the habit of doing 
for him? Read 2 Kings 4:8. 

Then one day she talked to her husband 
about something else they could do for the 
prophet. Read about her plan in verses 9 and 10. 

How much the prophet appreciated this noble 
deed of kindness! On his travels he eagerly 
looked forward to the rest and quiet he could 
enjoy in that little room on the wall. One day 
he lay on the bed, gratefully refiecting on his 
hostess’ kindness. He called Gehazi and asked 
whether he had an idea how they could show 
their appreciation. Gehazi had noticed that their 
home was not blessed with children the way 
other homes were. Surely that must be the 
greatest desire of her life. Elisha knew well that 
30d who had sent a son to Sarah and to Hannah 
could give this Shunammite woman a son too, so 
he called her. Read what he told her in verse 16, 
first part. 

Locate 
map. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 236, par. 3; p. 237. 

TuInk! Do you show 


Jericho, Bethel, and Shunem on the 


reverence toward your 











parents, your teachers, 
your church? 

Pray to see the needs of others, as the Shu- 
nammite woman did, and to supply them as you 
are able. 


and the minister in 


TUESDAY 
Kindness Repaid 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 4. 

The promised baby arrived, and he grew up 
to boyhood. One day he was out in the fields 
with his father’s men when tragedy overtook 
him. You can read about it in verses 19 and 20. 
The stricken mother’s thoughts turned immedi- 
ately to the prophet of God. Asking her husband 
to send one of the men and one of the asses, she 
set off at great speed for Mount Carmel. Look- 
ing down the mountain, Elisha saw and recog- 
nized the woman. Read what Elisha told Gehazi 
to do, in verse 26. 

Gehazi did as he was told, but the Shunam- 
mite told him nothing but “It is well,” and 


pressed her way forward to the prophet’s home. 


Here she fell at his feet and told her sad story. 
The prophet sent Gehazi ahead with his staff 
to lay on the child, while he and the Shunam- 
mite woman followed. When they got to the 
home the child was lying still and cold on the 
prophet’s bed. Read what Elisha did, in verses 
32 to 35. 

When at long last the child’s cold flesh grew 
warm with life and his eyes opened, Elisha 
called to his servant to bring the boy’s mother. 
You can read about the happy reunion in 
verse 37. 

In this story we see not only how God rewards 
those who show kindness to others but also the 
preview of that day when the graves will open 
and God-fearing parents will have the children 
they have lost restored to them. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
pp. 238, 239. 

THINE how the Shunammite took her trouble 
straight to God through His servant. 

Pray for the day soon to come when those 
who are parted by death will be reunited. 


The Shunammite did 
not expect a reward 
for being kind to 
Elisha. But because 
she was so generous, 
Elisha promised God 
would give her some- 
thing she wanted very 
much but had long 
given up hoping for. 
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WEDNESDAY 


The Poisoned Soup and the Barley Loaves That 
Were Multiplied 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 4. 

Hard times came to the land. There was a 
famine, and everyone was having difficulty get- 
ting enough food. The schools too were affected 
by the dearth. Elisha was visiting one of these 
schools in Gilgal at one time when what might 
have been a tragedy was turned into a miracle. 
The students used to go out into the fields 
and woods and gather wild plants and make 
them into a stew. One day they brought in some 
wild gourds, cut them up, and put them into 
the stewpot. They looked good, but when the 
men came to taste the soup it was bitter. Find 
what they said, in verse 40. 

Acting under God’s guidance, Elisha called 
out for them to bring him some meal. This he 
ordered to be thrown into the pot. Through 
a miracle of God the soup lost its poisonous 
property, and all were able to eat. Meal stands 
for the word of God. The word of God received 
into the life poisoned with sin, can make that 
life good and wholesome again. 

On another occasion starvation was averted 
when Elisha worked still one more miracle 
through the power of God—a miracle that re- 
minds us of what Jesus did on two occasions 
during His life. You can read about this miracle 
in verses 42 to 44. 

Locate Gilgal on the map. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 240, par. 3; p. 241. 

THINK how God has a solution for every 
difficulty. 

Pray for the word of God to cast the poison 
of sin out of your life. 


THURSDAY 


Elisha Helps a Widow and a Student 

Open your Bible to 2 Kings 4 and 6. 

One day the widow of one of the sons of the 
prophets came to Elisha with a sad story of 
distress. Find what it was, in verse 1. 

Elisha did not turn her away, though he 
probably was not in a position to help her from 
his own pocket. He asked her, “Tell me, what 
hast thou in the house?” The last part of verse 
2 will tell you what she did have. 

It was a very small thing she had—just one 
pot of oil, but God was able to use it. Elisha 
told the widow to go and borrow empty vessels 
from her neighbors. This she did, sending her 
sons to the neighbors’ houses. Then shutting 
the door, she poured the oil from her only jar 
into the other jars. Like the jar of oil belong- 
ing to the widow of Zarephath that never 
failed, so this one did not fail until every bor- 
rowed vessel was filled. It was a sight those 
boys never forgot. When the vessels were all 
full, the widow went to the prophet of God. 
Read what he told her to do, in verse 7. 

Another time when Elisha was visiting one 
of the schools of the prophets they were cutting 
down trees for lumber with which to put up 
a new building. 2 Kings 6:5 will tell you a sad 


ee" that occurred while they were work- 
ng. 

The fact that the ax was borrowed only added 
to the student’s distress. It was only an ax, but 
it was not too trivial a thing for God to care 
about. Read verses 6 and 7 and see how the 
axhead was recovered. 

Whether it is a big matter, like a large debt, 
or something small, like an article we have 
lost, God is ever ready to help us with our per- 
plexities. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 260, par. 3 

THINK how God heard alike the cry of help 
from a debt-burdened widow and the distress 
of a student who had lost a borrowed article. 

RESOLVE to take every trouble, big and little, 
to our heavenly Father. 


FRIDAY 


How is your memory verse? 
Tell a story about— 

An oil cruse. 

A poisonous plant. 

A boy with sunstroke. 

Two bears. 

Twenty barley loaves. 

A pot of oil. 

A broken ax. 





Dead as a Dodo 
From page 19 


the dodos lived they brought with them 
livestock and pets. They cleared most of 
the virgin forests that covered the hills and, 
like the early sailors, clubbed many of the 
queer birds to death. Their hogs rooted 
around in the woods and ate all the eggs 
and young dodos they could find, and their 
dogs hunted them in the farthest recesses 
of the woods till there was not one left. 

In 1778 when scientists came to Mauri- 
tius to see if they could find any traces of 
the dodos, the people living there did not 
believe that there had ever been any such 
birds as were described to them. In a 
swamp on the island, skeletons of quite a 
number of the birds were later found. 
These were taken back to Europe to be 
preserved and studied. That is all that we 
have left of the dodos. 








COVER PICTURE by E. G. Dohnert from 
A. Devaney. 
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Regul GROWING PAINS 


IN NATURE STUDY 
By Edwin E. Steele, Jr. 


Have you ever taken a hike with a mountain lion? Have you seen 
his eyes in the dark? Were you ever a friend to a mouse? Have you 
found a field-mouse warehouse? If you have never done these or 
many more interesting things, read Growing Pains in Nature Study. 


Want to go places 
nl Qee thinge ? 













Clothbound $3.00 


TALES FROM AFRICA 


By Josephine Cunnington Edwards 





These stories will cause you to live right with the missionary who 
is telling them. You will see the lion that jumped over the moon 
and the boy who whipped the leopard. You’ll understand why 
Johnny Baboon goes to church and why God speaks and the earth 
trembles. All these and many other stories with illustrations will 
make interesting reading in this 255-page book. 


Clothbound $3.00 


JOE-JOE THE MONKEY 


By Bonnie K. Tillman 

Take a ride with Joe-Joe on the back of his 
friend the bear. Watch Joe-Joe play with his 
best friend, the yellow kitten. See this 
lovable monkey in action from morn- 
ing till night. Laugh at his funny 
antics. This book will bring you much 
happy reading. 


Clothbound $2.00 


Order from your Book 
and Bible House— 
Mailing expense 15¢ for the first 
book and 5¢ for each additional 


book. 
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EVEREST 


The highest mountain in the world has been the most difficult to climb. During the first try, in 1922, 
seventeen men were caught in an avalanche. Nine were swept over a sixty-foot cliff, and seven of them 
died. Three of the leaders, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Mallory, and Mr. Somerville, were swept down 150 feet, 
but stopped before reaching the precipice. 


Two years later, Mr. Mallory and Mr. Somerville were back at Everest again with another party of 
climbers. One of them was blinded by snow glare, and had to be led—totally blind—down the narrow, 
slippery trails to safety. On June 8, Mallory and another climber, Irvine, attempted to reach the peak 
—29,002 feet. Mr. Odell followed, and watched from 27,000 feet. He saw the men climbing till they 
reached a place within 600 feet of the top. Then wind blew a mist in the way, and when it cleared, 
Mr. Odell could not see the climbers. He watched for hours, then went back to camp, at 23,000 feet. 
Next morning he climbed again.and searched the mountain, but with no success. On June 10 he again 
climbed to 27,000 feet, but again could find no trace of the two men, so the expedition came home. 
In 1953, a Swiss party climbed to 27,500 feet. Finally another English party, led by Mr. Hunt, tried again. 
Mr. Hillary of New Zealand and Mr. Tenzing, who lives in the mountains near Everest, reached the top 
on May 29, 1953. 
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